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MAJOR-GENERAL ESTCOURT, 

ADJUTANT-GENEEAL OF THE ARMY IN THE EAST. 



Major-General James Bucknall Est- 
COURT3 second son of Thomas Grimston 
Bucknall Estcourt, Esq., of Estcourt, in 
the County of Gloucester, who successively- 
represented Devizes and the University of 
Oxford for many years in Parliament, was 
born on the 12th of July, 1802. 

When a boy he was remarked for his 
honest, straightforward disposition, and love 
of truth; and this character distinguished 
him through life. 

He was educated first at a private school 
at High Wycombe, then at Harrow, from 
whence he was removed, at the age of 15, 
to the Military College of Sandhurst, where 
he studied three years. 

In July, 1820, he received his first com.- 
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mission^ as Ensign in the 44th Regiment of 
Infantry; and having obtained a twelve- 
month's leave of absence, he proceeded to 
Brunswick, and studied mathematics and 
fortification under Professor Koeke at that 
city. 

Meanwhile his Commission was exchanged 
from the 44th to the 43rd Light Infantry ; 
and on his return to England he joined that 
regiment in Dublin, in July, 1821. 

In January, 1822, he accompanied his 
regiment to Gibraltar, where he passed five 
years, and was promoted, by purchase, to a 
Lieutenancy in 1824, and to a Captaincy in 
1825. 

During the years that he spent at GibraL 
tar, he made frequent excursions into Spain 
and Morocco, and employed his leisure 
hours in cultivating his talent for drawing. 
His gentle and amiable temper, his pecu- 
liarly engaging manners, combined with a 
manly and enterprising spirit, made him a 
general favourite in the garrison, where he 
formed many friendships. Lord Chatham, 
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and Sir George Don, in succession Gover- 
nors of the Fortress, took particular notice 
of his early promise ; and he often looked 
back to the years he passed on the rock, as 
amongst the happiest of his life. 

In December, 1826, he embarked with 
his regiment for Lisbon, on that expediticm 
which Mr. Canning dispatched with such 
wonderful promptness, to defend our ancient 
Ally £rom an invasion with which she was 
menaced by Spain. The object, as is well 
known, was accomplished without a colli- 
sion; and in December, 1827, Capt. Est- 
court returned home, after a continuous 
absence of six years. 

Whilst in Portugal he was joined by his 
elder brother, with whom he visited the 
scenes of the early campaigns of the Duke 
of Wellington, thus improving on the spot 
the lessons of military science which the 
history of the great Duke suggests to the 
mind of an educated soldier, ardently at- 
tached to his profession. 

In 1834 he accepted an invitation to ac« 
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company his friend. Colonel Chesney, of 
the Royal Artillery, on an expedition to 
the Euphrates, which that enterprising officer 
projected, and for which he had obtained the 
countenance of the Government, with a view 
to ascertain, by actual survey, whether that 
route might be made available for a quicker 
overland communication between England 
and India. 

Accordingly Captain Estcourt sailed for 
Syria, as second in command, and did not 
return until May, 1837. The expedition 
met with many delays, obstacles, and dan- 
gers. Some were interposed by the native 
authorities, sluggish in their habits, and sus- 
picious in their tempers: much difficulty 
was found in the arduous operation of con- 
veying the materials of two steamers across 
the desert, and over the ridge of moun- 
tain which separates the valley of the Eu- 
phrates from the coast of Lyria. A terrific 
typhon, or hurricane, on the 21st May, 
1836, suddenly overwhelmed them, after 
they had launched their two vessels, and 
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were floating down the river, capsized and 
sent to the bottom the smaller steamer, the 
Tigris, with all hands on board, of whom a 
few only, including Colonel Chesney, were 
saved by swinmiing to shore. 

During four months of the hot season, 
after they had reached the Persian Gulf, 
Capt. Estcourt remained at Bassora, with 
Lieut. Murphy, in order to complete some 
astronomical observations, whilst the rest of 
the expedition went on to Bombay. His 
companions all died of fever, and after a 
dreary struggle against sickness and depres- 
sion, he alone survived to rejoin the expe- 
dition. 

Captain Estcourt attained the rank of 
Major, by purchase, in 1836; and in Au- 
gust, 1837, he married Caroline, daughter 
of the Bight Hon. Beginald Pole Carew, of 
Antony, in Cornwall. 

Four months after his marriage Major 
Estcourt was ordered with his regiment to 
Canada, where he was stationed during the 
insurrection of 1838 and 9, and held the 
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command of a long line of frontier^ with hia 
head-quarters at Niagara^ until the disturb- 
ances were at an end. 

In 1839 he was gazetted Brevet Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, in acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices on the Euphrates. He returned from 
Canada the same year, and was stationed in 
Ireland until 1843. 

In January of that year he was selected 
by the Secretary of State, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the qualities he had displayed 
during the Euphrates expedition, to fill 
the important post of British Commis- 
sioner in the Boundary Commission, which 
was established in conformity with the Ash- 
burton Treaty of 1842, to define and mark 
out on the spot the long-disputed limits be- 
tween the United States and the British 
provinces in North America, from the Bay 
of Fundy to the Ri^er St. Lawrence. 

The Commission was composed of two 
Chief Commissioners, one British, and the 
other American, with a considerable body of 
assistants, for the most part selected from 
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the engineer corps of each country. In the 
management of the delicate business en« 
trusted to them, the most perfect and un- 
broken harmony subsisted from first to last 
in this mixed Commission. Colonel Est- 
oourt, by his urbanity and straightforward 
conduct, soon obtained the confidence of his 
honest and friendly colleague, Mr. Albert 
Smith; and they effected, without a dis- 
agreement, the solution of points which in 
less conciliatory hands might easily have 
brought the whole matter to a stand-still. 
Colonel Estcourt impressed upon the whole 
Commission his own spirit of untiring energy, 
and thus, in the space of three years, their 
field labours were brought to a close, and 
the whole line of boundary surveyed and 
marked with iron pillars; one part of the 
line, of 60 miles length, passed through 
primeval forests, in which their course was 
guided by astronomical observation: one 
whole winter they passed in the forest. 

During these three years Colonel Est- 
court was led by his duty several times at 
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intervab to Washington: his agreeable 
qualities rendered him a favoured guest in 
the best society of that city ; and he formed 
friendships with some of the best and most 
eminent men of the United States, which 
have remained unchanged till the last hour 
of his life. Some of the most graceful and 
touching tributes to his memory have been 
paid by citizens of that country. 

Colonel Estcourt returned home in 1847, 
and in 1848 the Commission was finally 
concluded. 

From 1848 to 1852 he sat in Parliament 
as Member for the Borough of Devizes, with 
which his family had long been connected. 
In the autumn of 1853 he went with his 
family to Italy, and was residing in Rome 
when war was declared between England 
and Russia. He was immediately summoned 
by telegraph, having been designated Judge- 
Advocate to the army, which was preparing 
to proceed to the East. On his arrival, 
however, he found that this post was to be 
filled by a civilian, and the more congenial 
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appointment of Adjutant-General was offered, 
and readily accepted by him. He was ga- 
zetted Brigadier-General in March, and 
having joined Lord Eaglan at Malta, sailed 
with him to Constantinople, and from that 
moment to the last hour of his life his thoughts 
and time were incessantly engaged by the 
harassing cares of his oflSce. 

Those who would judge fairly of the 
arduous duties which were to be performed 
by every officer upon whom rested the 
direction and management of that army, 
must bear in mind that it was deficient 
in almost every essential material with 
which such a force ought to be provided 
beforehand. The well-appointed military 
establishments which at the close of the 
last war were in complete order had been 
reduced, by a miscalculating economy, 
to an inefficient condition: some branches 
had ceased to exist, others were little more 
than a skeleton ; yet, with these imperfect 
means, the officers in command and heads of 
departments were expected by the public 
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at home to accomplish every daty^ and 
to provide every requisite, in a country 
singularly destitute of the accommodations 
of civilized life, as completely and as promptly 
as if the army had been deficient in no arm 
of the service. 

During the summer of 1854, from the 
time of his arrival in Turkey, General Est- 
court was chiefly employed in establishing a 
good system of discipline and order in the 
army, and a method of combination amongst 
the different branches of it, which were at 
first quartered in separate localities, so that 
the whole might act uniformly together when 
they should take the field. 

In the beginning of September he em- 
barked with the allied army for the Crimea, 
and was in close attendance upon Lord 
Kaglan during the Battle of the Alma, when 
'^ the bullets whistled about their ears like 
haiL" Upon him, as Adjutant-General, lay 
the mournful duty of making up the returns 
of killed and wounded, and of superintending 
the burial of the dead, and care of the 
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wounded, both English and Russians. He 
rode forward with Lord Raglan through the 
forest, by Mackenzie's Farm, in the critical 
flank movement which brought the army to 
Balakkiya, and established it on that harbour, 
as a basis of operations and of supply. 

In his correspondence with his family 
from the period when the siege of Sebas- 
topol began. General Estcourt continually 
adverted to the inadequacy of the means of 
transport for artillery, clothing, and supplies, 
and in the number of men. ** We need, he 
wrote, a double army, for we are engaged in 
a double operation, one to carry on a siege, 
the other to repeU an enemy in the field." 

General Estcourt was with Lord Raglan 
from day-light on the gigantic battle field of 
Inkerman ; it was whilst riding between the 
two that General Strangways was struck on 
the leg, when the brave old man, turning to 
his friend, in a gentle voice, begged his help 
to lift him from his horse. 

The effect of the hurricane of the 14th of 
November, the cold, wet, and snow, falling 
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upon men who as yet had bnt little shelter5 
aggravated by the insufficiency of wholesome 
nourishment^ these and other hardships to 
which the army was exposed, were felt by 
General Estcourt with the greater poig- 
nancy, because it was the duty of his office 
to take care that the working parties at the 
trenches should be kept up in numbers ; 
that we should not be behind our gallant 
Allies in our share of the fatigue ; and that 
discipline should be maintained. In all his 
letters during this dreary winter he dwelt on 
the pain which he felt in requiring of men 
exhausted by labour and suffisring, a conti- 
nuance of their round of duty; adding always 
some words of hearty satisfaction, that none 
shrank from the task, no murmur was ever 
heard in the camp, no court-martial was 
required, no disorder occurred, all had bent 
their minds to the exact discharge of their 
duty, officers and men alike, and discipline 
was preserved, under such trials, not only 
by the enduring courage and pluck for which 
the English troops have always been dis- 
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tinguished^ but by a religious tone and self- 
denying spirit which eminently characterised 
the army of the Crimea. 

At length brighter days dawned upon the 
worn soldiers. As the spring advanced 
hardships lessened, and supplies of all kinds 
arrived. Large reinforcements came in^ both 
to the French and British camps, and the 
gallant army of Sardinia joined the Allies. 
The railway had been pushed forward with 
wonderful celerity, by which guns, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, and provisions were carried to 
the front. The lines were extended towards 
Kamara on the right, and the trenches were 
creeping on to the front, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of the ground. The enemy made 
frequent sorties, both on the English and 
French works ; but in no instance were they 
successful, nor ever able to gain an inch of 
ground. 

In the beginning of June, the Mamelon 
was carried by the French, in a most gallant 
manner ; and the British attacked and kept 
possession of the Quarries. Lord Baglan 
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and General FeliBsier resolved to make an 
assault upon the Malakoff and the Redan on 
the 18th of June. The bombardment opened 
at daybreak on Sunday, the 17th. It had 
been a still morning, objects were scarcely 
discernible in the gray mist, when suddenly 
a shell was fired from a battery on the right 
— then all the way down the line the fire 
opened, and a furious cannonade was kept 
up all that day and night. 

Last preparations were made — farewells 
were written that night by many — and owing 
to the pressure of business. General Estcouit 
could take but two hours sleep. 
. Though already unwell, and against his 
doctor's (urders. General Estcourt, with his 
aide-de-camp, and the three oflBcers of 
his department, joined Lord Kaglan in the 
trenches, at three o'clock on the morning 
of the 18th. General Pelissier, at a late 
hour the evening before, had signified to 
Lord Raglan his intention to depart from 
the pre-arranged plan of continuing the 
bombardment until six o'clock, and had 
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already given the signal to advance. Lord 
Raglan^ on this as on other occasions^ look- 
ing still to the general objects of a com- 
bined and harmonious action^ supported the 
French, by launching a body of British 
troops against the Redan. The men moved 
forward with ladders and sacks of wool, with 
their covering parties ; but they were mowed 
down by the fire of grape brought to bear 
upon them. They retired, but advanced 
once more — it was fruitless, the fire was too 
heavy, the Russians could be seen on the top 
of their parapets taking deliberate aim at 
the storming parties. The French on their 
side strove hard, but they, too, were forced 
to retire. After a time all but one brigade 
of the British, the 3rd Division, had retreated 
to the trenches, leaving numbers dead on the 
ground, amongst them the brave and amiable 
Sir John Campbell. 

The post of observation, from which Lord 
Raglan and his staff viewed this mortifying 
repulse, was not a place of safety. The flag, 
which was the signal of attack, and marked 

B 
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the spot where the Commander-in-Chief had 
fixed himself^ drew fire upon it, which fell as 
thick as hail, and General Jones had a narrow 
escape of his life from a ball, which grazed 
his forehead, as he was talking with Lord 
Baglan. Major de Morel, General Estcourt's 
aide-de-camp, was struck down by a spent 
ball, and while General Estcourt was sitting 
by a traverse, a round shot killed a man close 
at his right hand, took off the arm of Capt. 
Browne, and then the head of a man two 
yards beyond both. About nine o'clock, when 
the affair was considered over, as General 
Estcourt was riding down the Woronzoff 
Road, to give orders about some ammunition, 
a voice behind called to him **to take care," 
and a ball touched mA tero * his coat, and 
passed on. 

When General Estcourt returned to his 
hut he was exhausted with fatigue, and 
psdned in mind by the unsuccessful operations 
of the day, and illness gained . upon him. 
Nevertheless, the next morning early he 
visited some of the wounded, made out the 
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returns, and availed himself of the usual flag 
of truce, to go to the advanced trenches. 
On the 20th, he persisted in performing the 
laborious duties, which, after an engagement, 
were always more heavy in his department. 
On that night he was attacked by unmis- 
takeable symptoms of cholera: hopes and 
fears alternated for the three next days, 
but on the morning of the 24th, he breathed 
his last. His wife and sister, who had 
passed the autumn and winter at Constan- 
tinople, had prevailed upon him to allow 
them to visit him, and had been staying 
for a month on board ship in the harbour o^ 
Balaklava ; thus they had the unspeakable 
comfort of soothing his last hours of suffering. 
During his illness, Lord Raglan, who had a 
great personal affection for him, increased by 
an old friendship between their families, of 
some generations, came frequently to see 
him, and was much affected by his death. 
The kind old chief was himself already un- 
well, and was therefore dissuaded by his 
personal staff from attending the funeral. 
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which took place at an early hour of the 
next day, in the cemetery adjoining head- 
quarters. He went, however, privately to 
visit the grave: this was the last time he 
ever left his house — on the 28th he also died. 

Then at once men became conscious how 
great a loss they had sustained, and deserved 
honours were paid to that noble and gallant 
gentleman who had conducted a most diffi- 
cult expedition, in combined action with a bold 
and susceptible Ally, with a forbearance, dis- 
cretion, and resolution which commanded 
the respect and conciliated the confidence of 
both the English and French armies. 

To General Estcourt, also, a well-merited 
tribute of universal esteem and regret was 
paid by the army, which had witnessed and 
appreciated his fine soldier-like character, 
his self-denial, and devotion to the service. 
He was commonly known amongst the men 
as "the Soldier's Friend." He improved the 
opportunity which his position afforded, of 
raising the moral tone of the army. Being 
himself very attentive to his religious duties. 
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he took pains to keep up amongst the men 
the same disposition. His example pointed 
to the highest motives for patience and cheer- 
ful endurance. In speaking of the trials 
and glories of the winter before Sebastopol, 
it has been truly said of him by a distin- 
guished writer — 

** In the midst of all this, losses, mistakes, 
trials of all kinds, the one striking thing has 
been the constant discipline of the troops, 
and this, perhaps, is Estcourt's best epitaph." 

About a fortnight after his death was 
reported, the Gazette announced his name, 
with others, on whom her Majesty would 
have conferred the honour of the Bath, if 
their lives had been spared. 

Of the many brave sons of England, 
whose graves will hallow, in coming ages, 
the shores of the Crimea, whether they fell 
on the field of battle, or died in the cause of 
their country, by sickness and exhaustion, 
no name more than that of General Estcourt, 
has called forth tender recollections of a 
spirit unselfish and generous, delighting in 
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social affections and domestic endearments ; 
full of noble aspirations towards every im- 
provement, intellectual or moral, by which 
his fellow creatures could be benefitted; skil- 
ful in exciting amongst others the manly 
energy of his own character; blameless in 
his intercourse with man, and humble and 
devoted towards God. 



THE END. 
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THE FOLLOWING NOTIOSS APPEALED IN AN AMEBICAN FAPEB, TH^ 

VIKST BT THE HON. MB. WINTHBOF, EiATE SPEAHBB OF THE 

0ONGBES8 OF THE UNITED STATES ; THE LATTEB BY THE 

HON. MB. MABSH, LATE AMBASSABOB FOB THE 

UNITED STATES AT OONSTANTINOFLE. 

A Gallant and Accomplished Soldier. — Tlie name of 
" J, B. Bucknall Estcourt, Adjutant Greneral," has become fami- 
liar to most of those who have taken an interest in the progress of 
the campaign in the Crimea. It has been appended to all the 
returns of killed and wounded since the battle of the Alma. — The 
last arrival from England brings news of his own death by cholera, 
a few days previous to that of his commander-in-chief, Lord 
Eaglan. It may not be generally known to our readers that 
General Estcourt was one of the British officers by whom the 
boundary line was marked out under the Ashburton treaty. — 
While executing this commission, he resided for a considerable 
part of more than one wiuter at Washington, and became known 
to many of our public men and military officers. 

A more agreeable and estimable gentleman has rarely visited 
our capital from any country. He was fiill of intelligence and 
information, free from everything of the vanity or the roughness 
which military service sometimes engenders, and altogether as fine 
a model of a Christian soldier as the army of any nation on earth 
could present. His charming address made friends for him wher- 
ever he went, and not a few American hearts will sympathize 
deeply with his devoted wife, (who followed him to the Crimea as 
she did to America,) in the sad blow which has deprived her of 
her gallant and accomplished husband. After his return from the 
United States, General Estcourt was for some time a member of 
the House of Commons. — Boston Tromson^t^ Jvly 19, 1855. 
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THE LATE OEVERAL ESTCOTJBT. 

[Wliile sojourning in Wajshington and other parts of the coun- 
try, engaged in duties connected with the running of the North- 
eastern boundary Hue, General Estcourt, (as well as his estimable 
wife)becanie known to many of our people ; and certainly we may 
affirm that no visitor from abroad ever inspired a higher or sincerer 
respect by his noble mien and gentlemanly qualities. We have 
been favored with the subjoined sketch of his life and character 
by our distinguished fellow citizen, the Hon. George P. Marsh, 
who had the pleasure of knowing General Estcourt, both in this 
country and in Europe.] 

The scene of the military operations in which the Ottoman 
Empire and the three leading powers of the Old World are now 
engaged is so distant from our own shores, and even from the 
usual and familiar theatres of European warfare, and our poHtical 
relations and commercial prosperity are so slightly and so indirectly 
aflfected by the triumphs and the reverses of the contest, that it by 
no means excites among us the interest which the magnitude of 
its issues might rightfully claim, nor adequately awakens the 
sympathies which the melancholy events of that unhappy struggle 
are so well fitted to inspire Besides this, we know, experi- 
mentally, less of the evils of war than almost any other civilized 
people. With the partial and brief exception of the few inroads 
upon our borders in the war of 1812, and our skirmishes with the 
Indian tribes, our soil has not for three-score years and ten been 
trodden by the foot of an enemy, or stained with the blood of a 
single victim to foreign aggression or to organised internal 
dissension. We are practically ignorant of any national condition 
but that of security and peace, and we have seen too little of 
actual war to be able to form a just conception of its miseries and 
its crimes. When, therefore, we are told that since the com- 
mencement of the year 1854 the sword, and the pestilence which 
follows in its train, have sacrificed five hundred thousand human 
lives upon European soil and within the compass of a territory 
not larger than several of the American States, we are wholly 
unable to comprehend the true character of so terrible a fact ; the 
imagination fails to measure so vast an amount of human sufiering, 
and to conceive the reality of tidings which have filled ten thousand 



homes with wretchedness and desolation, and clothed a continent 
in sorrow. 

Man's moral constitution is such that his sympathies are little 
excited by vague and general descriptions of great and distant 
calamities, and we listen with coolness, if not indifference, to the 
history of a bloody action attended with the mutilation and death 
of thousands of nameless strangers. A livelier emotion is roused 
by a vivid narrative of the perils or sufferings of even an unknown 
individual, and if the name, the rank, the physical traits, the 
mental or social character, or the previous history of the subject 
of the relation are added, he becomes invested with a distinct 
personality, the imagination gives him a bodily form, a hundred 
threads of association are suggested, and we recognize at once the 
justice of his appeal to the interests and sympathies of our common 
humanity. But it is only when death comes nearer, and singles 
out as the victim of war a known, an honored, or a beloved 
friend, that we in any degree realize the horrors of a campaign or 
appreciate the awfiil nature of that political necessity which 
imposes on christian men, unstained by crime, the duty of doing 
to each other violent wrong. 

Of those whose lives have been sacrificed by the events of the 
war now waging on the borders of the Black Sea not many have 
been known to so wide an American circle as to make their deaths 
a matter of public concern upon this side of the ocean ; but there 
is one among them whose admirable per^nal qualities and whose 
honorable official and social relations to our own people had won 
for him our highest respect, and now demand a more fall expres- 
sion of sympathy and regret than any of our journals have 
hitherto given to his memory. We allude to Major-General 
James Bucknall Estcourt, late British Commissioner under the 
treaty of WashingtonJ^ the time of his death Adjutant-General 
of the British army inihe Crimea. 

General Estcourt was the second son of the late T. G. Bucknall 
Estcourt, Esq., who died at an advanced age in 1853, after having 
represented successively the Borough of Devizes and the Univer- 
sity of Oxford for nearly fifty years in the Parliament of Great 
Britain. He was bom at ^e family estate of Estcourt, in 
Gloucestershire, on the 12th of July, 1802, enjoyed, in addition 
to the usual English scholastic training, the advantage of some 
years' study in Germany, and completed his professional education 
at the military school of St. Omer, in France. He served for 
several years in the 43rd regiment, and in 1835, having in the 



mean time attained the rank of captain, he was ordered to join 
the expedition sent out under Col. Chesney, to ascertain the 
practicability of establishing a new steam route to India by way 
of the Euphrates, and continued in that service until its completion. 
During the insurrection of 1837-'38 he accompanied his regiment 
to the Province of Canada, and on the conclusion of the treaty of 
Washington in 1842, he was appointed, on the part of the English 
Government, Commissioner for establishing and marking the 
north-eastern boundary line between the United States and the 
British possessions on this continent, and was not relieved from 
that duty until 1847, when the labors of the joint commission 
were finally closed. The greater part of the intervening period 
was of course spent in Canada and the United States, and General 
Estcourt resided, during most of the years 1845 and 1846, at 
Washington, where his intelligence and his agreeable social 
qualities rendered him a highly acceptable guest in the best circle^ 
of the American capital. After his return to England he repre- 
sented Devizes in Parliament, and was there distinguished for his 
characteristic soundness of judgment and his usual conscientious 
industry. He was soon promoted to the rank of Colonel, and 
was subsequently employed in various important duties, among 
which may be mentioned a commission to visit the schools of 
mihtary practice on the Continent, and inquire into the expediency 
of organizing similar institutions in England, for the instruction 
of British soldiers in the use of improved fire-arms. 

Having now arrived air the age of something more than fifty 
years, with a constitution impaired by the effects of a severe acci- 
dent, he was meditating retirement fi:om farther military service, 
when the approach of hostilities with Kussia in the winter of 
1853-54 required him, in obedience to his views of duty, to re- 
nounce the ease and enjoyments of private life, and signify his 
readiness to engage again in the active toils and hazards of his 
profession. It was at first proposed to attach him to Lord Kaglan's 
staff in the capacity of Judge Advocate General ; but this purpose 
was soon changed, and he received a flattering proof of the confi- 
dence of his military superiors and his government by an appoint- 
ment to the honorable and responsible office of Adjutant General 
of the British forces in the East, with the rank of Brigadier 
General. The post was conferred upon him in preference to a 
large number of other candidates, and the compliinent was the 
more gratifying because it was unsolicited. 

That the appointment was entirely satisfactory, both to the 
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army aod the !^tish public, there can be no doubt ;^ and his 
government soon testified its approbation of his valuable services 
by promoting him to the rank of Major General. In fact, Gen. 
Estcourt possessed in an eminent degree both the indispensable 
professional knowledge and the even more essential and rarer* 
moral qualities denaanded for the faithful and impartial discharge 
of the difficult duties of his important position. The relations 
of the Adjutant General with the jpersormd of an army are nume- 
rous and delicate. He is necessarily brought into contact with 
officers of every rank, and charged with the decision of questions 
of much private interest as well as public moment. 

Gen. Estcourt, though inspired with a conscientious and 
unwavering regard for duty, which not only annihilated self — an 
easy sacrifice for so generous a spirit — ^but taught that the per- 
sonal interest, nay, what under other circumstances might be the 
personal rights, of others also, must yield to the higher claims of 
patriotism and national honor, was at the same time conspicuous 
for a gentleness ^ nature which shrank fi:om inflicting even 
merited pain, and a suavity of manner which, even in denying 
favors and pronouncing unwelcome decisions, knew no language 
save that of " good- will to men." While he feared God alone, 
he reverenced all his creatures, and therefore, though deaf to every 
influence which could tempt him to swerve from the path of 
strictest duty by granting what could not be properly conceded, 
yet such was, we will not say his power of suppressing the out- 
ward manifestation of unkind passion, but his complete exemption 
from every unamiable emotion, that in many years of familiar , 
intercourse the writer never knew him to express, by word, or 
look, or gesture, an uncharitable judgment upon the conduct, or 
other than a generous and lenient feeling towards the person, of 
a human being. 

He was at the same time no professor of that spurious philan^ 
thropy which exhales in wordy abstractions, masking its want of 
hearty sympathy with sufiering humanity by affected zeal in behalf 
of great and visionary schemes of social and moral improvement, 
and wastes the present opportunity of doing good to the bodies or 
the souls of men for the sake of realizing in some distant and 
uncertain future, a dream of benefits whose fruition is reserved 
for unborn generations ; but he was ever ready, at the sacrifice of 
bis means, and what he valued more, his time, to relieve the 
wants and soothe the sorrows of those around him by works and 
words of kindness and consolation. 
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His intellect was strong, because it had been weaikened by no 
idle or vicions indulgencies ; clear, because it was dimmed by no 
clouds of selfish or unholy passion ; and sound, because it had 
never been warped by pursuits foreign to the search for truth. 
■^His mind was disciplined by scientific attainment, and cultivated 
and enriched by the study Jf the best authors. He largely shared 
the characteristic sympathy with Nature which the English gentle- 
man derives from manly sports and familiarity with rural life, and a 
trained eye and refined taste qualified him to appreciate and enjoy 
whatever is beautiful in creation or excellent in art. 

He was a firm believer and a regular and devout worshipper in 
the established church of his native land, and his whole life was 
a bright exemplification of the practical influence of the christian 
religion, when accepted as a divine truth and adopted as the 
sovereign law of human action. Scrupulously fulfilling the exter 
nal observances of that religion, and rigid in his adherence to the 
strictest rules of morality, he did not wear a sad countenance that 
he might appear unto men to fast, nor did he itffect that austerity 
which irritates Ihe bad by a self-righteous and supercilious con- 
demnation of their vices. He sought to reform men less by formal 
precept than by example, and, while his manner inspired the 
readiest confidence and diffused cheerfulness throughout the social 
circle, he seemed to exert an elevating and refining influence that 
banished every grossness and purified all around him. 

With a mind and heart thus tempered, he was able truly to use 
this world as not abusing it, and to shew that there is a method 
whereby the temperate enjoyment of all the good things of this 
life may be reconciled with the assured hope of the blessings of 
that which is to come. At home in the usages and elegancies of 
the most polished circles, he mingled freely in society, entered 
heartily into its innocent pleasures, and largely contributed, by his 
urbanity and his accomplishments, to heighten its most refined en- 
joyments. He sought society, not as the business of life, still less as 
an idle pastime or a distraction from serious thoughts, but as a 
relaxation from graver cares, and a means of cultivating the 
kindly affections and inspiring men with a livelier feeling of their 
common brotherhood But, with all the quick sensibilities of his 
taste, his ready appreciation of what is excellent in the works of 
man, or fair and grand in the material fabric of nature, the fond- 
ness of his affection for his household and his kindred, and the 
warm attachments of his friendship, there was ever present to his 



mind the idea of soM^hiiig higher and better than these good 
gifts of our present being, and he held all earthly pleasures, even 
Bfe itself, as nothing when weighed against the stillest, smallest 
whisper of the voice of conscience. 

Such were the obvious and conspicuous traits of his character, 
as displayed in his ordinary social and official relations. But those 
who best knew him valued him most for the beautiful harmonies 
and graces of his more private and domestic life. Into the inti- 
mate circle of his chosen and famiUar friendships none entered 
without feeling that he was treading on ground hallowed by every 
virtue, and crowned with every blessing for which christian wisdom 
teaches men to pray. As a son, as a brother, and as a friend, he 
was eminently affectionate and tenderly beloved ; but he foimd 
his chiefest earthly happiness in the society of one bound to him 
by yet more sacred ties, and, as many under whose eye these lines 
may fall can witness, every way worthy to be the fife-long com- 
panion of such rare excellence. She never voluntarily separated 
from him to seek pleasures in which he could not participate, nor 
did apprehensions of danger or inconvenience or fatigue deter her 
from accompanying him wherever the nature of his duties per- 
mitted her to be at his side. Her devotion has received the only 
remaining reward which Providence could bestow on this side the 
grave, in the merciful dispensation which brought her, with 
another near female friend, to the heights of Balaklava, to enjoy 
amidst the thunder of hostile artillery and the confusion of a 
camp, a few last broken hours of conjugal happiness, to watch 
over his dying bed, and to listen to the accents in which he bade 
farewell to all he loved on earth, and commended his spirit to 
the mercies of his Father in Heaven. 

The friends of Gen. Estcourt, knowing his self-sacrificing spirit 
and his unshrinking devotion to the duties of his position, had 
feared that he would expose himself too unsparingly to both the 
casualties and the fatigues of war, while his great temperance and 
regularitin of life, and his habitual coolness and freedom from 
feverish excitement, seemed to promise immunity from the pesti- 
lences of the camp. But, though engaged and much exposed in 
many severe conflicts before and during the siege, he did not fall 
upon the field of battle, nor did human violence mutilate that 
noble figure, on the calm and placid expression of whose features 
was so visibly stamped the peace of God. He died, as a gallant 
brother in the naval service of his country had done before him, of 
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disease aggravated, if not occasioned, by Hi^ heroic perseverance 
in the fulfilment of official duty. He was attacked by cholera 
about the middle of June, 1855, but shared in the dangers of the 
great assault upon the fortifications of Sebastopol on the 18th of 
that month, a day so memorable in the history of modem warfare, 
and even continued, in spite of alarming symptoms and urgent 
remonstrances, to discharge the usual fimctions of his post snd'v 
offices of kindness to wounded comrades for the two days following. 
The virulence of the disease, augmented by the fatigues and 
anxieties of the occasion, now prostrated his remaining strength, 
and on the morning of the 24th of June he expired, as we have 
already said, in the arms of those most dear to him. 

That one thus deservedly beloved should be long and deeply 
lamented is but natural, and even amidst the universal grief of 
England, where every household is mourning its own private 
sorrow, the death of Gen. Estcourt has been received with more 
than the usual manifestations of public sympathy and concern. 
In the eyes of his many American friends his participation in the 
Eastern Campaign gave that contest a near and peculiar interest, 
and they cannot but feel that none but the weightiest causes can 
justify a war which costs the sacrifice of such victims. May it 
speedily be brought to a close, upon terms which shall advance 
the cause of progress and the interests of civil and religious liberty 
in the Eastern continent, and thus compensate the sufferings and 
the wrongs it has inflicted upon humanity I 
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